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A FAMILY AFFAIR 


UNCASVILLE, CONN.--Work for the Battens has long been a 
family affair. After Orville Batten began working at United 
Nuclear Corp. (UNC) here more than 20 years ago, he was joined on 
the job by his sons Richard and David, his daughter Sandy and her 
husband Lenny Worsky. Cumulatively, they put in almost 75 years 
helping UNC turn out nuclear submarine propulsion units. 


But the family that worked together so many years now faces 
unemployment together. Unless UNC can find another contractor, 
all of UNC's 1,100 employees will be job hunting by 1993. 


They are among the thousands of Americans whose jobs are 
affected by the cutbacks in the national defense budget. 


"The worst part is most of our people have been here forever 
an average of 14 years," says Holly Ellis, UNC 
employment/employee relations counselor, who has been with the 
company for 14 years. "It was kind of like a family 
organization. Before we announced the closing, 30 percent of our 
employees were related. If we'd had a higher turnover rate, it 
wouldn't be so difficult, but most people thought they'd spend 
their lives here. Once you came here, you stayed here." 


The high percentage of related workers was the result of 
clearances for the high security worksite that could take up to 
eight months: after one family member got clearance, it was 
easier to clear other family members, Ellis says. 


For the Batten family, the slow death of the company means 
uncertainty and frustration. 


"For us to be let out of business with our talent and 
clearance is ludicrous," says David Batten, whose wife went back 
to work to help support their 7- and 9-year-old sons when they 
learned that David would be losing his UNC job as facilities 
maintenance supervisor. With his brother Richard, single parent 
to 12-year-old twin girls, David talks passionately during an 
interview in a small, plain conference room at UNC. On the other 
side of the window is the security area with its row of explosive 
detectors with blinking red and green lights, gold and orange 
round metal grill gates, x-ray conveyer belts and ever-watchful 
guards. Only occasionally does someone pass through. 


David Batten would like to see the company turn to 
environmental clean-up, since it has handled its own messes as a 
matter of routine, but he's not optimistic. 


"We could do it, but in another two months we'll be over and 
they'll have nobody to do it," he says. 
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With that assessment of UNC's future, David Batten began 
taking small business courses early this year and has a 
certificate in maintaining air conditioners and oil burners. 
When his dismissal date in June of 1992 arrives, he plans to 
start his own business. 


His education has been funded by a $1-million U.S. Labor 
Department grant for retraining UNC employees. Although Richard 
hasn't started training yet, he plans to begin computer 
processing courses soon. 


The UNC grant is one of 13 Labor Department grants covering 
14 states totaling $32 million since funding began in the fall of 
1990. In addition, the Defense Department has agreed to transfer 
another $150 million to the Labor Department for job retraining 
programs. 


Bob Colombo, director of the Labor Department's Employment 
Training Administration's Office of Worker Readjustment and 
Training Programs, says the Defense Department's rough estimates 
are that between 350,000 and 450,000 workers -- 10 percent of the 
country's defense-related workforce -- will be displaced in the 
next five years as a result of the reduction in Defense 
Department military expenditures and base closings. 


"We are committed to assisting the working men and women 
affected by the defense cutbacks," says Labor Secretary Lynn 
Martin. "These individuals are experienced workers who have a 
great deal to offer." 


When UNC began notifying its own experienced employees of 
their termination dates (David and Richard will be laid off in 
March and June next year), many began retraining before their UNC 
jobs ended. To date, 400 UNC employees are enrolled in Labor 
Department-funded training. They also rely on a career counselor 
hired with the grant and a job placement center funded by UNC. 


Victor Carbone visits the center several times a month. A 
UNC employee exactly half his life when he was laid off in March, 
the 39-year-old Carbone is looking for a job while studying for a 
degree in engineering. 


Although he finds the center's job postings, letter printing 
and job search classes helpful, Carbone is not comfortable with 
his situation. 


"This is the first time I've been unemployed. It's 


difficult. I'm not used to not going to work every day," he 
says. 
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Carbone, the father of a 15-year-old daughter, must also 
contend with a job market that has dwindled in sync with UNC's 
gradual demise. 


"We used to be one of the lowest unemployment states and now 
we're one of the highest," says Ellis. 


Mike Martin can talk about that and more. A 23-year UNC 
quality operations manager who has gone from supervising a staff 
of 160 to its current 16, Martin sat down with 15 other UNC 
employees in March 1990 and formed the Save Our State (SOS) 
Committee. Originally, the committee hoped to convince the 
government not to take away UNC's contracts. 


"That lasted about a week," Martin says. "Then we sat down 


and looked at the facts." He recites those facts quickly and 
methodically: 


*60 percent of northern New London County's employment is 
defense related; 


*With a population of 300,000 and an unemployment rate close 
to six percent, the county has already lost 6,000 jobs and can 
expect to lose another 17,000 by the end of 1995; 


*A depressed housing market creates a financial quandary for 
those willing to leave Connecticut for jobs elsewhere: many 
employees, like Carbone, would have to sell their homes for less 
than they bought then. 


"Fifty percent of the people we've laid off have left the 
area, and these are well educated people," says Martin. If 
you're losing your industrial base, you're losing people in need 
of the service and you're left with a hard core unemployable 
base. My greatest fear is the loss of the caliber of individuals 
who could help turn this around. What we're losing are our 
little league coaches, our volunteer firefighters, people willing 
to get involved in politics at the local level and do things." 


Martin and the SOS committee -- what's left of it since UNC 
began its layoffs -- are fighting what he calls nimbyism (not in 
my backyard -ism), trying to convince residents of the small 
towns in the area to view the damaging loss of defense industry 
jobs as a regional problem with a regional solution. 


"The small towns are competing with each other (for new 
business) when they should be competing together," Martins says. 
SOS recently formed a commission which is looking at ways to 
improve the area's economy. 
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But those changes await time and consensus. Martin enrolled 
in college last fall, his $2,500 tuition funded by the Labor 
Department grant. He is studying environmental engineering and 
hopes to find work as a specialist in environmental impacts and 


land reclamation. 


"T'll get a job. I'm not a survivor, I'm an achiever," he 
says resolutely. “We will turn this around. It's going to be a 
hard road, but we will." 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX--July 1991 


WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index for All Urban 
Consumers (CPI-U) rose 0.1 percent before seasonal adjustment in 
July to a level of 136.2 (1982-84=100), the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor reported. For the 
12-month period ended in July, the CPI-U increased 4.4 percent. 


The Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W) also rose 0.1 percent in July prior to seasonal 
adjustment. The July 1991 CPI-W level of 134.3 was 4.4 percent 
higher than the index in July 1990. 


CPI for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) 


On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI-U rose 0.2 percent 
in July, the same as the average monthly rate of increase during 
the first 6 months of the year. Both the food and energy indexes 
registered declines in July--down 0.6 and 0.4 percent, 
respectively. A sharp downturn in fresh fruit and vegetable 


prices was primarily responsible for the drop in the food index. 
Energy costs declined for the seventh time in the past 8 months 
as a decrease in petroleum-based energy goods more than offset an 
upturn in charges for gas and electricity. Excluding food and 
energy, the CPI-U rose 0.4 percent in July, the same as in June. 
Within this index, prices for commodities rose 0.4 percent, on 
the strength of higher clothing prices, and the services 
component rose 0.3 percent. 


During the first 7 months of 1991, the CPI-U has advanced at 
a 2.7 percent seasonally adjusted annual rate (SAAR). In this 
period, energy costs have declined at a 15.5 percent rate, 
partially offsetting the increases in the indexes for food and 


other nonenergy items--up at annual rates of 2.2 and 4.9 percent, 
respectively. 


The index for food and beverages declined 0.5 percent 
July. Grocery store food prices fell 1.2 percent in July, 
following an increase of 0.7 percent in June. Fruit and 
vegetable prices, which rose 4.0 percent in June, declined 5.1 
percent in July and accounted for nearly 90 percent of the 
grocery store food index drop. Within this category, price 
decreases of more than 20 percent were recorded for both lettuce 
and tomatoes. Despite plummeting in July, tomato prices remain 
38.5 percent above their level at the beginning of the year. 
Also contributing to the July grocery store food decline was a 
0.5 percent drop in the index for meats, poultry, fish and eggs. 


-more~ 
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Declines in the prices for beef, pork, fish, and eggs more than 
offset an increase in poultry prices. Each of the other major 
grocery store food group indexes--cereal and bakery products, 
dairy products, and other food at home--rose 0.1 percent in July. 
The other two components of the food and beverage 
index--restaurant meals and alcoholic beverages--rose 0.4 and 0.3 
percent, respectively. 


The housing component rose 0.3 percent in July, following an 
increase of 0.1 percent in June. A turnaround in the index for 
household fuels and other utilities--up 0.7 percent in July after 
a decline of the same amount in June--was the primary reason for 
the larger July increase. Within household fuels, a drop of 0.3 
percent in prices for fuel oil was more than offset by increases 
of 1.8 and 0.8 percent in prices for piped gas and electricity, 
respectively. Shelter costs rose 0.2 percent in July after 
increasing 0.3 percent in June. Within shelter, renters' costs 
increased 0.3 percent and homeowners' costs, 0.2 percent. Also 
contributing to the larger July housing increase was an upturn in 
the index for household furnishings and operations which rose 0.3 
percent, reflecting a return from summer sales for many major 
housefurnishing items. 


Transportation costs were unchanged in July. Gasoline 
prices fell 2.2 percent in July, following a 0.3 percent decline 
in June and a 2.6 percent jump in May, the traditional start of 
the summer driving season. Gasoline prices are now 18.2 percent 
below their peak level of last November. The index for new 
vehicles registered a 0.2 percent increase after seasonal 
adjustment. Automobile finance charges fell 0.1 percent in July, 
their fifth consecutive monthly decline. Used car prices 
registered their third consecutive large increase--up 1.1 percent 
in July--after declining in each of the first 4 months of the 
year. Automobile insurance costs rose 1.3 percent in July to a 
level 8.3 percent higher than in July 1990. The index for public 
transportation rose 0.1 percent as a decline of 0.3 percent in 
airline fares was more than offset by increases in charges for 
other intercity and intracity transportation--up 1.3 and 0.8 
percent, respectively. 


The index for apparel and upkeep rose 0.9 percent in July. 
Smaller than normal seasonal price reductions for spring and 
summer clothing, reflecting tight inventories, were accompanied 
by earlier than usual introduction of higher-priced fall and 
winter wear. In addition, jewelry prices, which had fallen 


sharply in each of the 2 preceding months, advanced 5.5 percent 
in July. 
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The medical care component rose 0.6 percent in July, the 
same as the average monthly increase in the first 6 months of 
1991. The index for medical care commodities rose 0.8 percent, 
partially due to a 0.9 percent rise in prices for nonprescription 
drugs and medical supplies. The index for medical care services 
increased 0.5 percent, with the cost of professional services and 
hospital and related services up 0.4 and 0.6 percent, 
respectively. 


Entertainment costs rose 0.4 percent in July, following a 
0.2 percent rise in June. Increases in the indexes for reading 
materials and in fees for music lessons or sports instruction 
accounted for over half of the entertainment advance. 


The 0.3 percent increase in the index for other goods and 
services follows a 0.8 percent advance in June. The index for 
tobacco and smoking products, which rose 2.1 percent in June, 
declined 0.8 percent in July after seasonal adjustment. 

Increases in the indexes for tuition and other school fees and in 
school books and supplies--up 0.8 and 0.7 percent, respectively-- 
accounted for about 95 percent of the rise in this major group. 


CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W) 


On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI for Urban Wage 
Earners and Clerical Workers rose 0.1 percent in July. 


# # # 
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MARTIN ANNOUNCES NEW FUNDING TO ASSIST 
WORKERS DISLOCATED BY DEFENSE CUTBACKS 


WASHINGTON -- The Department of Labor will spend an 
additional $150 million over the next two years to assist 
dislocated workers affected by defense cutbacks. 


"We are committed to assisting the working men and women 
affected by the current defense cutbacks," said Secretary of 
Labor Lynn Martin. "These individuals are experienced workers 
who have a great deal to offer. With the training, retraining, 
and other adjustment services the Defense Conversion Adjustment 
Program provides, workers will get the skills they need to remain 
competitive in the workplace." 


These adjustment services funds are in addition to other 
dislocated worker monies such as those available under the 
Economic Dislocation and Worker Adjustment Assistance program in 
the Labor Department. The $150 million available from the 
Defense Department will be used exclusively for retraining 
and re-employment-related assistance to workers adversely 
affected by military base closings and defense contracting 
cutbacks. The latter includes such support services as 
counseling, job development and relocation assistance. The 


defense Conversion Adjustment Program is authorized by an 
amendment to the Job Training Partnership Act. 


The department will provide the monies to the states to 
provide the actual support services at the local level. 
Individual states and local communities must apply to the 
Department of Labor for the worker adjustment funds. 


The additional funding is being transferred as a result of a 
Memorandum of Agreement between the Defense Department and the 
Labor Department. 


Martin said the additional funding will allow the Labor 
Department to serve 70,000 - 80,000 civilians specifically 
affected by the defense-related cuts. This agreement will allow 
funds to be transferred and defines the coordinated procedures to 
be used by the Labor Department and the Defense Department for 
reviewing applications. 
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The memorandum was signed by Assistant Secretary of Labor 
for Employment and Training Roberts T. Jones and Assistant 
Secretary of Defense Christopher Jehn and will be effective on 
August 15, 1991. Due to projected reductions in defense-related 
activities over the next several years, the Departments of Labor 
and Defense will work together under the agreement to serve 
civilians who lose their jobs and who are not re-employed or 
retired under the employers personnel policies and who have no 
prospects of moving to similar jobs. 


All civilian workers displaced by base closings or 
realignments and by cancellation or reduction of major defense 
contracts will qualify for an array of assistance, including 
unemployment insurance benefits and the Economic Dislocation and 
Worker Adjustment Assistance program, which is funded annually at 
$526 million and serves approximately 400,000 workers per year. 
The $150 million from the Defense Department is in addition to 
the $526 million. 


In addition, an array of assistance is available to help 
communities plan for adjustment and economic diversification 
when base closings or defense contract reductions cause 
significant adverse economic impact. The President's Economic 
Adjustment Committee, composed of 18 federal agencies, 
coordinates such support for communities. The Defense 
Department's Office of Economic Adjustment oversees the Economic 
Adjustment Program to help communities organize for adjustment 
efforts, develop specific strategies and implement adjustment 
plans. 


Actuality is available on 1-800-877-9002. 


# # # 
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The first federal legislation to provide unemployment 
insurance and old-age benefits was the federal Social Security Act 
passed in 1935, according to "Labor Firsts in America," a U.S. 
Labor Department publication. 


The first state to pass a disability insurance law was Rhode 
Island in 1942, according to "Labor Firsts in America," a U.S. 
Labor Department publication. 


The first supplementary unemployment benefits were gained in 
1955 by the United Auto Workers, according to "Labor Firsts in 
America," a U.S. Labor Department publication. 


# # # 





